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amusement. The idea so prevalent in other sec-
tions that the people of the South are convivial and
mercurial in temperament is erroneous. It would
be more nearly correct to say that gravity, amount-
ing almost to austerity, is a distinguishing mark of
Southerners. In any Southern gathering repre-
senting the people as a whole there is little mirth.
There is much more Puritanism in the South today
than remains in New England. The Sabbath is no
longer observed so strictly as twenty years ago,
perhaps, but only recently has it been considered
proper to receive visits on Sunday or to drive into
the country. As for Sunday golf or tennis, the
average community would stand horror-struck at
such a spectacle. Sermons are frequently preached
against dancing, card-playing, and theater-going,
and members have been dismissed from Baptist,
Methodist, and Presbyterian churches for indulging
in these forbidden amusements.

The older generation, however, is losing in the
fight to maintain the old standards of conduct and
belief. In spite of disapprobation, bridge clubs
flourish and the young people will dance and go to
the theater, though even yet most Southern cities
are known as "poor show towns." Today men go
to the post office on Sunday, read the Sunday